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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is an exponent of Bible Communism, It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 


Church. 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for a 


ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “‘ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Norges. Price, $1.50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest; Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c., .—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Bis.te Commonism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; pr ting, in ¢ tion with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 ceuts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


tar" ~Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 
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The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed .by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mire are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

aining extension and recognition among men. 
yo exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Jomn H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
thave been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
‘respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tux Circuiar is our weekly organ, and is 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
oy tg its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcomin Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schaols. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








The Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. ead 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y¥. 
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The Resurrection Cultus, 
A COMMUNICATION AND REPLY. 





The following communication was recently 
addressed to Mr. J. H. Noyes, by one of the mem- 
bers of the Community : 

BroTuHER Noyres:—You have spoken approv- 
ingly of a recent note of mine addressed to the 
family, upon the subject of disease. In it, I 
pointed out some general principles, but there 
were particulars which I could not speak of, ad- 
dressed as it was to a mixed company. I would 
like, in order to complete the subject, to address 
this communication to you personally, as I shall 
then feel freedom to bring out those things that 
would not perhaps be understood by a large au- 
dience. 

You have been engaged for more than twenty 
years, in ascertaining and demonstrating the ex- 
istence of the Primitive Church in its present 
resurrection state. You have, as it were, ascend- 
ed up to heaven, and found out the staple upon 
which we can hook our chain of connection, and 
know that it will hold securely, at the upper ter- 
minus. This discovery, though expressed in a 
few words, has been to you a serious labor. 

During the period spoken of, other men in the 
scientific and mental departments have been at 
work investigating and examining the operations 
and laws that govern the subiler elements of na- 
ture; especially those with which man is con- 
nected. Among these searchers after truth, may 
be mentioned Rey. C. H. Townshend, Prof. Greg- 
ory, Baron Dupotet and Baron Reichenbach. 
These men experimented and wrote, about the 
year 1840; they were followed in this country by 
quite a number of experimenters, and lecturers 
upon the existence of biology, psychology and 
clairvoyance. 

After them came the phenomena called Spirit- 
ualism. ‘This, so far as its investigators and ad- 
herents were concerned, led to fresh examina- 
tions and discoveries of the laws that govern 
that most perfect of magnetic machines, the hu- 
man organization. The result of all these move- 


of on importance. 

These principles have become matters of record. 
True, they were often used as a meansof opening 
communication with Hades; but this does not 
diminish their intrinsic value. Like other dis- 
coveries in science, they may have been used in a 
poor or bad cause, but that is no reason why we 
should not lay hold of them, and make them 
serve Christ and his church. To illustrate. In 
our shop we make traps, by the use of machinery 
of various kinds, devised to meet the increasing 
demand. The power that is employed to oper- 
ate this machinery, is water. If occasion de- 
mands, what is there to prevent another set of 
proprietors from taking advantage of our discov- 
eries, constructing similar machines in another 
shop ; and, if they object to water, as being too 
low in the scale of mechanic powers, driving 
them by steam ? 

It is these modern discoveries which I have 
considered the staple upon earth, for the practi- 
cal hooking on of the lower terminus of the chain 
connecting us with heaven. I believe it would 
pay us well to procure works treating upon these 
subjects, to investigate them scientifically, and 
practically adopt them, from time to time, as inspi- 
ration or our needs demand. One piece of spirit- 
ual machinery, or method employed to obtain 
favorable results, by the persons alluded to, I will 
here speak of. It is termed a harmonizing circle. 
An equal number of persons of both sexes, vary- 
ing from four to twelve, meet in some apartment 
with closed doors. Itis an indispensable condi- 
tion of the experiment, that no person shall be 
allowed to be present, who is not in full sympa- 
thy with the object and spirit of the gathering.— 
They then seat themselves in a circle, alternating 
as regards sex, and form a continuous magnetic 
chain, by all taking hold of hands. The atten- 
tion of all is concentrated, as far as practicable, 
upon the object for which they have met, and per- 
fect silence maintained. The sitting generally 
occupies an hour or two. Sometimes several sit- 
tings are requisite, before the members of the 
circle can feel themselves coming into harmonic 
relations with each other. When, however, they 
do, they are then prepared to take hold of any 
desirable mental or spiritual object, in a way that 
would be impossible when acting as individuals. 
If desirable, this “ harmonic” contltieal, by repeat- 
ed sittings, can be continued and increased to a 
vast extent. 

The philosophy of the work is as follows: Rei- 
chenbach and others have demonstrated that there 
is, surrounding every person, a magnetic cloud, 
occupying a space of three or four feet on each 
side of his or her body. This cloud under prop- 
er conditions is capable of combining or inter- 
blending with that of another person, thus form- 
ing really, a third element. Like some of the 
combinations of chemistry, each additional mag- 
netism changes the character and power of the 
cloud, until you have an element present, hover- 
ing over and surrounding the circle, that is un- 
like any one of them, as individuals, and yet con- 
stantly fed by the whole. This is an element of 
power, prasad. of receiving impressions from al- 
most any invisible spiritual source, and as actual 
a thing, as the galvanic batteries in a telegraph 
office. It has also been demonstrated, that the 
hand is a powerful radiator of this personal cloud ; 
consequently, when the circle establish a contin- 
uous Chain of hands, with their wills and desires 
consenting to the work, their individual magnet- 
ism soon traverses the entire chain, and establish- 
es the first connection. 

I think I have said enough to demonstrate the 
scientific character of the subject under notice.— 
I cannot see, why a harmonizing circle could not 
be used to serve the cause of Christ, holiness and 
unity, as weil as for some other purpose, to say 
nothing about other methods of a similar charac- 
acter. I would propose to make such a gather- 
ing, by all means, strictly devotional and religious 
in its character ; Jet it be opened by reading of the 
Bible, the confession of Christ, or vocal prayer, 
and continued in that spirit, throughout; and at 
the same time avoiding as far as possible, all of 
the crippling effects of cant and mere lip service. 
After harmony was fully established and the 
members could really feel each other, wherever 
they met, there is but little doubt (Lat in case dis- 
ease should attack one of their number, it would 
be speedily routed when brought into the focus of 
their combined faith and love. Another advan- 
tage which I conceive it would give, would be 
that of acting as a powerful corrector of false love; 
a person who is continually pouring in the best 
part of his life and magnetism into a chosen cir- 
cle, will have but little relish for sipping from a 
spoon, when he might drink from a fountain. 


The objection may be brought up, that if we 
adopt such a course, it would establish a system 
of cliques among us. The objection is a false 
one. The term clique is only applicable to com- 
binations that are not moving in an ascending di- 
rection. I verily believe, that the spirit of Christ 
is open towards heaven, and shut towards earth ; 
and if individuals are offended with that, they 
would have been offended with him when dwel- 
ling among men. 

I will bring this communication to a close. 
What I have said, has been floating and intrud- 
ing itself upon my mind fora year past; and I 
have sometimes wondered whether you did not 
see the same things that I did, but refrained from 
bringing them forward, because you considered 
that the Community was not ripe for them. I 
have seen, as I thought, instances and times, when 
the Community was really suffering from the 





ments was, that practical principles were obtained 


want of something like what I have spoken of, 
and that you were carrying a much heavier load 
than was necessity. The ideas that I have pre- 
sented, if they are valuable and truthful, are the 
Lord’s property, and not my own. I have written 
under an inspirational pressure, and have noth- 
ing further to do with the matter, if you should 
be unable to turn it to account. FS 
Truly yours, JL. We 


MR. NOYES.—PHONOGRAPHICALLY RE- 
PORTED. 

Mr. W.’s document is rational so far as it goes, 
and suggests farther discussion on the same topic. 
it summons me fairly to give account of myself 
and of my whole view in regard to the employ- 
ment of measures of this kind. As Mr. W. sug- 
gests, I have thought of this subject as much prob- 
ably as he has; and if he goes back in the history 
of my past writings for twenty years, he will find 
that at the time when the speculations of the 
Mesmerists and Clairvoyants were being first 
| pressed upon the public attention, I studied the 

writings and investigations that were put forward 
| on this subject, and held myself open to their in- 
| fluence. In such articlesas the “ Spiritual Nature 
| of Man,” and others published at that time, he 
will see that we have not neglected cither the 
science or the practical discoveries that Biologists, 
Magnetizers, or even Spiritualists have been. pre- 
senting to the world. I can say truly, that the 
scientific principle in regard, for instance, to the 
magnetic cloud surrounding individuals, is old 
and familiar truth to me, and one which I have 
long made practical account of. Whoever else has 
discovered this fact, I certainly discovered it long 
before I ever saw anything from German authors 
or any other modern authors on the subject. I 
refer ultimately my knowledge of that subject, to 
Paul and Christ. The germs of all true spiritual 
principles held by Swedenborg, Davis, and that 
class of writers, are found in the New Testament. 
I have given a liberal ear to all the discoveries of 
that school, and have hailed with sincere interest 
every addition they have been able to make to 
the spiritual philosophy of the times. In 1840 I 
indulged myself and the Community at Putney 
|in experimenting on these subjects. I had no 
| superstitious scruples forbidding me to make the 
mesmeric passes, or put persons to sleep, or to 
test the other curious phenomena of Biology. We 
liad experiments of this kind, and with success to 
a certain extent. I mention this to show that 
there has been nothing illiberal in my spirit to- 
wards these things. I must further say, however, 
that the methods and modes ef operating under 
spiritual power—the machinery used for giving 
effect to that power, described by Mr. W., and 
which are the favorite methods of Biologists and 
Clairvoyants—have always seemed to me like 
Saul’s armor. I have essayed to wear them, and 
they do not suit me; there is something in me 
that repels them: an instinct that is aguinst 
their use. With all the friendliness and liberality 
of mind that I have held towards these methods, 
I have not been allowed by the spirit that gov- 
erns me to finally adopt them. And this instinct 
that I speak of is not a blind one—it is one that I 
can give account of and justify. 

Mr. W. introduces as a comparison, the idea of 
machinery that may be transferred from one power 
to another, as from water-power to steam-power. 
I accept the pertinence of this comparison, but it is 


ANSWER BY 








‘| plain that different kinds of power require dif- 


ferent kinds of machinery. Take for instance, a 
water-privilege which has eight feet of fall, and 
it will require a central-discharge wheel. But 
on the other hand, a water-power of fiiteen fect 
fall will take a breast-wheel, which is a mych bet- 
ter mechanism. Again, if you are going to ex- 
change water-power for steam, you will require 
very different machinery, or at least a different 
mode of connection at the point of junction 
where you take hold of the power. The meas- 
ures employed by Biologists and Spirituaiists, 
may be appropriate to those who recognize no 
power but that which comes from Heics, or the 
accumulation of human power. Greai cifects 
undoubtedly may be produced by that machinery ; 
but when the Primitive Church comes inio the 
field, that is power of such a head and such a na- 
ture, that it will reject the machinery adapted to 
a weaker agency, and wait for the establishment 
of new machinery suitable to its nature, Con- 
nection with this power and mechanical treat- 
ment under it will be different every way, from 
that which belongs to the lower power, of this 
world. — 

We, in common with Mr. W., and the Spirit- 





ualists, recognize the possibility of spiritual ma- 
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chinery—machinery which shall give accumula- 
ed effects to spiritual power. Ourgeneral ideas on 
this point are the same. Now the only ques- 
tion with me is this—having offered ourselves 
to be taken hold of by Christ and the Prim- 
itive Church, and the power of God, what is 
the machinery adapted to this power? This 
is a broad question, and one that has a wider 
application, perhaps, than Mr. W. apprehends. 
I cannot confine this question of measures 
to the physical sphere, to operations on the 
health merely; it is really the great question, 
What shall be our religious cultus? All churches, 
from the Catholic down, refer to spiritual power 
as their capital and foundation. But then they 
have a set of institutions, forms and ordinances, 
which they claim to be media, or machinery for 
the accumulation and distribution of that power. 
The Catholic church for instance, has, besides its 
priestly organization, pictures, holy water, genu- 
flexions, crossings, &c., which it deems to be of 
saving value. Mr. W. advocates machinery as a 
condition for multiplying spiritual power, in its 
application to the healing of the body. My idea 
of the true cultus of Christianity is, that it has 
reference to the distribution of power, not only 
for the welfare of the body in healing disease, but 
also to the saving of the soul, operating on the 
mind and heart, as wel! as the physical system. 
I expand the proposal put forward by Mr. W. and 
the Spiritualists, into the great question, What is 
the general machinery which Christ would have 
us employ in reference to the salvation of soul 
and body? What is our true cultus,—our exter- 
nal development in ordinances? That is the 
great question. Any thing that goes to draw us 
down into mere physical experiments and opera- 
tions, has a descending aspect that our instincts 
will reject. 

If I could assume that tle Primitive Church, 
as it is nuw coming into the world, would look 
abroad to any past or present instance for exam- 
ample and instruction, in the formation of reli- 
gious ordinances, I am satisfied they would turn 
us back to the original cultus employed by that 
church at the beginning. They had a system of 
magnetic mechanism that would bear comparison 
with that of the Spiritualists. Mr. W. propounds 
the idea that the hand is found to be a powerful 
radiator of spiritual magnetism. I cannot admit 
that this idea is original with modern discoverers 
or that we are indebted to the scientific world, 
for its introduction into notice. I find that fact 
protruded in the New Testament more distinctly 
than any where else. I find Paul addressing one 
of the churches in such a manner as implies that 
every tyro in Christianity was expected to un- 
derstand the “ doctrine of baptisms, and the lay- 
ing on of hands.” This kind of manipulation 
belonged evidently to the A B C of their sys- 
tem. They had a more or less complete cultus 
adapted to the distribution of spiritual power. 
We do not know all the features of it—it may have 
fad many of the distinctive features of this modern 
philosophy. I have no doubt. at least, that the 
best of them were thoroughly and practically 
understood. But in that dispensation it was 
proved that circles were not necessary to the pro- 
duction of miraculous results. Immense power 
of all descriptions was exhibited in individuals 
alone, as in the case of Christ. What would 
have been the increase of that power by forming 
circles, we need not stop to inquire. It is safe to 
assume that they knew, and that they brought to 
bear in some cases, not only the power of indi- 
viduals, but of masses. They had, I repeat, a 
cultus which included baptism, the laying on of 
hands, a hierarchy, the Lord’s supper, and love 
feasts, which, as there is a certain obscurity 
about the term, may have bven large circles like 
those suggested by Mr. W. That cultus, I am 
satisfied, included most of the gross machinery 
for the development of power, which modern bi- 
ology has disclosed. I say gross machinery, for 
the first and most refined agency of power was 
the word—the spoken word. Now and forever, 
the first and best medium for evolving spiritual 
power, is the word by speech of mouth. 

But taking the entire cultus and spiritual ma- 
chinery of the Primitive Church, I see in it many 
features which were not intended to be permanent. 
They were for provisional service. And if the 
same body were coming into the world now, there 
is reason to suppose they would be equipped with 
a different system of ordinances from those which 
they had then. The grand problem is, how to in- 
troduce not a provisional but a final cultus—one 
that shall satisfy the needs of a resurrection 
eaurch. It is better for us to stand still and wait, 
destitute of all that machinery which the church- 
68 think to be necessary for life and health—we 
had better stand as we are, a long time, without 
even a form of prayer, if we can thereby finally at- 
tain the true forms of religious life. Our present 
forms are very insignificant, and for what reason ? 
Why does not God inspire and direct us to come 
qut as other churches have done, into an organized 
cultus? Ihave waited and watched, and been 





very anxious for such a movement. I have been 
almost ready to take my own way in this direc- 
tion; yet God has held me back, and why? I 
am satisfied perfectly, that he does not wish his 
church henceforth to assume any provisional forms 
—that day has gone by. He wishes us to find out 
the final form. The metal is all melted and ready 
to be cast, but God will not let us cast it in the 
temporary forms of a childish state. After a full 
time of study and preparation he will furnish it 
with a mold. ButI do not believe that mold 
will be modeled after the forms of the past, or 
that the machinery now coming in will be only 
such as is adapted to an inferior power. If we 
cannot wait for the final development I should 
say that the forms of the Primitive Church are 
better than those of the modern churches or the 
Spiritualists. 

There is one principal thing that holds us back 
from the development of a cultus adapted to our 
want, which may be presented as the reason 
for delay in organizing such methods as will some 
time be potential for the welfare of body and 
soul. In the Bible Argument (See Bible Commun- 
ism), I stated the universal principle that spiritu- 
al power is distributed by contact, and further, 
that the method of this contact is not essential, 
whether it be by holding of hands, or laying on 
of hands; either is only one form of contact. In 
the nature of things, serwal unity is a higher form 
of combination than either of them; and until 
the field is ready for the development of Sexual 
Philosophy and a morality founded on the inno- 
cence of resurrection nature, we are not ready 
for our religious cultus. Mr. W. proposes to bring 
together circles composed alternately of men and 
women, to take hold of each other’shands. That 
is good machinery as far as it goes—but if there 
is any use in alternating the sexes in a circle, and 
in taking hold of hands, the same philosophy 
points to a field of immensely higher results in 
the direction of still more intimate combina- 
tions. To adopt such a course as Mr. W. 
recommends, would be to adopt a provision- 
al cultus, and one inferior, even, to that of the 
Primitive Church. With the head of power 
which existed in that church, individuals could do 
more than all that is claimed by modern Biologists 
with their circles; and still with all these results 
developed by the laying on of hands, prayer, &c., 
in the Primitive Church, I should call their sys- 
tem a provisional cultus with provisional ma- 
chinery. 

The question now may be asked, what steps, if 
any, have we taken towards the final birth of a 
cultus, among ourselves? If we examine we 
shall find that some progress has been made in 
this direction. We have some new measures as 
well as other folks. And here we may recur to 
the fact. that the churches in this country had a 
great controversy several years ago, about New 
Measures. The older class of churchmen were 
satisfied with going to meeting and attending to 
the routine of church service. But there arose a 
new set of men, whose zeal called for something 
more : they would have their four days’ meetings, 
which afterwards grew into meetings of unlimited 
length ; they would summon sinners out to the 
anxious seat, and establish praying circles, in 
which men and women would pray like heroes, 
and with actual results in the conversion of the 
persons prayed for. I was brought up in that 
school of new measures, and it is fair to say, we 
are not old fogies or conservatives in reference 
to the adoption of improved spiritual methods.— 
We have in fact adopted some new measures, far 
in advance of others. What for instance is the 
Community but a perpetual Protracted Meet- 
ing? or looked at biologically, what is it 
but a great perpetual circle—a circle gathered and 
held together year after year, not around a table 
with locked hands, but in the more natural posi- 
tion of recipients and dispensers of the spiritual 
Word? God holds us still, and restrains us from 
adopting a set of formulas, because the final cul- 
tus will be a natural clothing or investment of 
our spirit and not an invented or borrowed thing. 
It will be a system of measures that we shall grow 
into in a natural way. Mr. W. should recognize 
the fact that we have already mighty machinery 
in the circumstance of our unitary life, and the 
absence of forced forms from it is in its fayor.— 
The fact that our modes of influence are thus far 
natural, though not of a kind to stimulate curios- 
ity, will secure to them in the end the most pow- 
er. 

Another step we have taken. Communism puts 
aside the restrictions which ordinary society im- 
poses on the relations of the sexes, and requires 
freedom of inspiration as a means of improve- 
ment. The Spiritualists and Biologists have a 
glimmer of understanding that the way to- 
wards health and immortality is by producing 
a battery of male and female alternates: but 
we, and we only, are making an effectual ad- 
vance in that direction, by. setting society 
clear of binding combinations, and clear of false 
shame, and so making it possible to arrange true 





circles and to develop a battery that will conquer 
death. (See Bible Communism p. 44.) 

Yet another fact may be alluded to, showing our 
progress in the preparation necessary for a true 
religious mechaniom. Iam thoroughly satisfied 
and can demonstrate on scientific grounds, that 
music is to be an engine of tremendous power, 
that will finally give voice to God in the world, 
and for aught I know, be the trump of the arch- 
angel, raising the dead. By a sure instinct, and 
in a quiet way,we are finding means to handle that 
engine. By an inexpugnable attraction it has 
grown among us, and come to be a powerful and 
enlarging institution. Weare thus provided with 
the materials for a final machinery, of which the 
Spiritualists I suspect, have not much idea. Be- 
sides the points alluded to, if one looks closely, 
he may see that the Community has made pro- 
gress in preparation for a religious cultus in 
many other directions. 

I am ready to adopt any new suggestion or 
discovery that commends itself to my understand- 
ing as valuable; but such a proposal as Mr. W. 
makes, comes to me on the same level as would a 
proposal to institute prayer-meetings. It is cer- 
tain that men used to get good in praying-circles, 
and that their codperative spiritual struggles pro- 
duced great effects in converting souls, and 
even in healing bodies. The custom was to 
form a circle and get down on their knees, 
and make a stupendous effort in prayer, and 
there was power in it. We have been temp- 
ted to introduce some such measures among us, 
but my conviction is, that by looking up and let- 
ting God lead us, we shall find something far bet- 
ter and more effectual. Old forms are not the 
best, though I admit their power. They are not 
adapted to our genius or the fountain head of in- 
fluence which works through us. Mr. W.’s pro- 
posal comes to me in the same way as a proposal 
to return to Church ordinances. I acknowledge 
the power that can be developed by biological 
processes, but I cannot see that they would be 
any better than the old-fashioned prayer-meetings. 
The effect of adopting either would be to make 
us trust in machinery, or in the flesh which would 
mingle with it—it would be casting our metal in 
provisional and temporary forms. It is the mer- 
cy of God to us, that he keeps us from much lib- 
erty of development in that kind of machinery. 
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The Lord’s Art of War. 








The prevailing idea of modern times 
about battles, is that they can only be fought 
with artillery and firearms, with shells 
and petards, with sword and bayonet. The 
army that has the strongest and best drilled 
battalions, the heaviest cannon, the hugest 
mortars, the best rifles and muskets, and 
the largest supply of ammunition, with pro- 
per management, is supposed to be almost 
sure of winning the day, in a fair fight. Ma- 
terial forces are the main and almest the on- 
ly ones recognized in modern warfare. Even 
the personal bravery that is fostered and 
sought for is mainly a material bravery—the 
courage of the flesh. True, there have been 
instances in modern warfare where higher 
conditions of success have been recognized, 
but they have been exceptional, and are not 
elevated into general acceptance. Take the 
history of the present war in this country as 
an illustration. How hardly has come every 
recognition of any moral forces in the con- 
flict. How tardy and faint-hearted have been 
those in authority in recognizing that justice 
and the purpose and favor of God are the ba- 
sis of success. Materialism and materialistic 
politics have ruled mainly in cabinet and field, 
and only as these have been overruled by the 
purposes of an unseen power, has a higher 
element of success been recognized. 

It is good in such days as the present, 
when war is in every man’s mouth; when 
the war-spirit crowds out of the public mind 
attention to higher interests, to turn back to 
old Bible times, and study the ways of God 
in warfare. It is said that “the Lord is a 
man of war.” What are the Lord’s rules of 
generalship? How does he control battles 
and sieges? How does he defeat his ene- 
mies? It is evident he cared very little for 
broad-swords or glittering spears, for horses 





or chariots, for strong battalions and gigan- 
tic war machinery, for strong walls and forti- 
fications ; and if they had had the huge artil- 
lery of the present day—the three hundred 
pounders and the Greek fire of Gilmore—in 
those days, there is no evidence that it would 
have modified his tactics or strategy, in any 
important respects. Superior material weap- 
ons of war did not avail his enemies, nor did 
they insure success to his people. The walls 
of Jericho went down before the blast of 
ram’s horns ; Gideon’s three hundred with their 
pitchers and lamps, put to flight the Midian- 
ite hosts; Goliath with giant stature, with 
armor-bearer, and spear like a weaver’s beam, 
was powerless and sunk a useless mass of 
flesh when touched by the smooth pebble 
from the boy David’s sling; at the prayers 
of Isaiah and Hezekiah the angel of the Lord 
went forth in the silence of the night, and 
slew in the vast host of the Assyrians an 
hundred and eighty-five thousand men. But 
one of the most interesting instances of the 
Lord’s generalship in defeating the enemies 
of his people, was the case of his deliverance 
of Jehoshaphat from the attack of the Moab- 
ites, the Ammonites and other nations, who 
came up against him to battle. The account 
as given in the Second Book of Chronicles is 
follows : 

“Tt came to pass after this also, that the 
children of Moab, and the children of Am- 
mon, and with them other besides the Am- 
monites, came against Jehoshaphat to battle. 
Then there came some that told Jehoshaphat, 
saying, there cometh a great multitude 
against thee from beyond the sea, on this 
side Syria; and behold, they be in Hazazon- 
tamar, which is En-gedi. Ana Jehoshaphat 
feared, and set himself to seek the Lord, and 
proclaimed a fast throughout all Judah.— 
And Judah gathered themselves together, to 
ask help of the Lord; even out of all the 
cities of Judah they came to seek the Lord. 
And Jehoshaphat stood in the congregation 
of Judah and .erusalem, in the house of the 
Lord, before the new court, and said, O Lord 
God of our fathers, art not thou God in heav- 
en? and rulest not thou over all the king- 
doms of the heathen? and in thy hand is 
there not power and might, so that none is 
able to withstand thee? art not thou our 
God, who didst drive out the inhabitants of 
this land before thy people Israel, and gavest 
it to the seed of Abraham thy friend forever? 
and they dwelt therein, and have built thee a 
sanctuary therein for thy name, saying, if 
when evil cometh upon us, as the sword, 


judgment, or pestilence, or famine, we stand 


before this house, and in thy presence (for 
thy name is in this house), and ery unto thee 
in our affliction, then thou wilt hear and help. 
And now, behold, the children of Ammon 
and Moab, and mount Seir, whom thou 
wouldest not let Israel invade, when they 
came outof the land of Egypt, but they 
turned from them, and destroyed them not; 
behold, I say, how they reward us, to come 
to cast us out of thy posseession, which thou 
hast given us to inherit. O our God, wilt 
thou not judge them? for we have no might 
against this great company that: cometh 
against us; neither know we what to do: 
but our eyes are upon thee. And all Judah 
stood before the Lord, with their little ones, 
their wives and their children. 

“Then upon Jahaziel, the son of Zechariah, 
the son of Benaiah, the son of Jeiel, the son 
of Mattaniah, a Levite of the sons of Asaph, 
came the Spirit of the Lord in the midst of 
the congregation ; and he said, Hearken ye all 
Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
thou king Jehoshaphat; thus saith the Lord 
unto you, Be not afraid nor dismayed by rea- 
son of this great multitude: for the battle it 
not your’s, but God’s. To-morrow go ye 
down against them: behold, they come up 
by the cliff of Ziz; and ye shall find them at 
the end of the brook, before the wilderness 
of Jeruel. Ye shall not need to fight in this 
battle; set yourselves, stand ye still, and see 
the salvation of the Lord with you, O Judah 
and Jerusalem: fear not, nor be dismayed; 
to-morrow go out against them: for the Lord 
will be with you. And Jehoshaphat bowed 
his head with his face to the ground; and all 
Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem fell 
before the Lord, worshipping the Lord.— 
And the Levites of the children of the Ko 
hathites, and of the children of the Korhites, 
stood up to praise the Lord God of Israel 
with a loud voice on high. And they rose 


early in the moroing, and went forth into the 
wilderness of Tekoa ; and as they went forth, 
Jehoshaphat stood and said, Hear me, O Ju- 
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dah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusolem; believe 
in the Lord your God, so shall ye be estab- 
lished ; believe his prophets, so shall ye pros- 
And when he had consulted with the 
people, he appointed singers unto the Lord 
and that should praise the beauty of holiness, 
as they went out before the army, and to say 
Praise the Lord ; for his mercy endureth for- 
ever. 
“And when they began to sing and to 
praise, the Lord set ambushments against the 
children of Ammon, Moab and mount Seir, 
which were come against Judah; and they 
were smitten. For the children of Ammon 
and Moab stood up against the inhabitants of 
mount Seir, utterly to slay and destroy them: 
and when they had made an end of the inhab- 
itants of Seir, every one helped to destroy 
another. And when Judah came toward the 
watch-tower in the wilderness, they looked 
unto the multitude, and behold, they were 
dead bodies fallen to the earth, and none es- 
caped. And when Jehoshaphat and his peo- 
le came to take away the spoil of them, they 
und among them in abundance both riches 
with the dead bodies, and precious jewels, 
(which they stripped off for themselves), 
more than they could carry away: and they 
were three days in gathering of the spoil, it 
was so much. And on the fourth day they 
agsembled themselves in the valley of Bera- 
chah ; for there they blessed the Lord; there- 
fore the name of the same place was called, 
the valley of Berachah, unto this day. 

“Then they returned, every man of Judah, 
and Jerusalem, and Jehoshaphat in the fore- 
front of them, to go again to Jerusalem with 
joy: for the Lord had made them to rejoice 
over their enemies. And they came to Jeru- 
salem with psalteries, and harps, and trump- 
ets, unto the house of the Lord. And the 
fear of God was on all the kingdoms of those 
countries, when they had heard that the Lord 
had fought against the enemies of Israel. So 
the realm of Jehoshaphat was quiet; for his 
God gave him rest round about.” 

There is generalship and strategy. “Ye 
shall not need to fight in this battle; set 
yourselves, and stand ye still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord with you, O Judah and 
Jerusalem: fear not, nor be dismayed; to- 
morrow go out against them; for the Lord 
will be with you.” And as they went forth, 
Jehoshaphat said unto them, “ Hear me O 
Judah and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem: Be- 
lieve in the Lord your God, 80 SHALL YE BE 
ESTABLISHED ; believe his prophets, so shall ye 
prosper.” ‘'These—not swords, or spears, or 
multitude of battalions—are the conditions 
of success. “And when he had consulted 
with the people, he appointed siNGERS UNTO 
rns Lorp, and that should praise him in the 
beauty of holiness, as they went out before 


mercy endureth forever.” Read the result as 
given above, and hide your heads ye puny 
Napoleons who trust in artillery and strong 
battalions, in iron-clads and fortifications! 
You would all be discomfited before Jehosh- 
aphat and his musicians, you would all go 
down in utter discomfiture before the strate- 
gy of “him whose mercy endureth forever,” 
and whose care is over those who trust in him. 

The nations that despise and forget God, 
that put not their trust in him, he suffers to 
grind each other to pieces. He will not de- 
liver those who seek not his face ; he will not 
lead those to victory who do not trust in him. 
He will fulfill his purposes in them, use them 
to accomplish his great ends, ruling them with 


& potter’s vessel. But with the people who 
love and serve him, who come near to his 
throne, and put their trust in him, he will! 
deal differently. 
paths, and give them victories over their ene- 
mies by other means than those of material 
war and cannon balls. 
Hebrew nation were full of the manifesta- 
tions of miraculous power—confounding their 
enemies by means the reverse of those which 
uninspired auman wisdom would seek. Da- 
vid with his harp, disarmed the insane devil 
that possessed his adversary, Saul; Jehosha- 
phat with his band of music before his army, 
singing praises to the Lord of Hosts, struck 
the armed thousands of Ammon, Moab and 
Seir with terror: they were confounded and 
destroyed each other. To meet an enemy 


Several more Russian men of war are expected 


marked attention and hospitality shown to- 
wards the officers, are attracting much public 
notice, and are deemed of considerable im- 
portance, as evidence of the friendly relations 


people of the two countries. 
ginning of the present Rebellion, Russia has 
manifested great interest in the struggle, and 
the army and tosay, Praise the Lord; for his| much sympathy with the North in its efforts 
to put down the insurrection. 
thy has been steadily extending, doubtless in- 
creased by the kindred troubles which Russia 
has been experiencing in Poland, and with the 
Great Powers of Europe. 


ing of this display of Russian strength on our 
coasts ; the most probable of which, that we 
have seen, is, that the Government of that 
country in anticipation of trouble with France 
and England on the Polish question, does not 
wish to be caught unprepared, by having its 
fleet frozen up in its own harbors; but to 
have them where they can be used at once. 
Another conjecture is that it is in anticipation 
of an alliance with this country ; and there 
a rod ofiron and breaking them in pieces as} are not wanting here many advocates of such 
an alliance. 
may be formed sometime, as a counteraction 


He. will lead them by new | in aid of the Rebellion; but there is nothing 
as we can see in the mere fact of the presence 
of this fleet and the hospitalities extended to 
His leadings of the|its officers by the American people, which 
would warrant the presumption that such an 
alliance is in contemplation at the present 
time. 


Rebel agents and emissaries will make what 
use they can of this circumstance to preju- 
dice public opinion in France and England 
against the Union cause, but there must be 
more positive evidences of an alliance than 
these friendly demonstrations, before the 
Western Powers of Europe can have just 


cannon, to meet sword with sword, merely, 
what is there that commands the reverence 
of the heart in such warfare? But to meet 
an adversary with an outflanking spiritual 
power, manifesting itself through agencies 
the opposite of those which he employs, and 
which apparently are weak and powerless ; 
to overcome evil with good; to meet armed 
hosts with defying banners of joy and songs of 
praise to the Omnipotent God, paralyzing 
them by our faith in the protecting power of 
his almighty hand :—this is wisdom, and gen- 
eralship worthy of the name. And if ever 
there is to be another people in this world 
who are God’s people, and really believe in 
and trust him, they will be attended by the 
same omnipotent power which led the He- 
brews in their miraculous career; and before 
that power, manifesting itself in equally mi- 
raculous ways, all their adversaries will be 


vanquished. : 
———_—~2 ee 


Fraternization with Russians. 





For sometime past a fleet of several Russian 
vessels of war, under the command of Admiral 
Lisovski, has been lying at New-York, to 
which much attention has been paid. The 
city authorities have given the Admiral and 
his principal officers a public reception, and 
are soon to give them a public dinner in the 
Academy of Music. Visits between the Rus- 
sian officers and the Government and city 
officials have been quite frequent, and of the 
most friendly character. Besides this the 
city officials of Baltimore and Boston have ex- 
tended invitations to the Russian officers to 
accept the hospitalities of those cities, and it 
is understood that they have decided to do 
so. Other cities are said to be following 
this example ; and the Russians are likely to 
have all the attention they could desire while 
they remain. They are represented as being 
highly pleased with their treatment thus far. 


at New-York soon. 
The presence of so large a Russian fleet in 
the waters of the United States, and the 


which exist between the Governments and 


From the be- 


This sympa- 


Many conjectures are afloat as to the mean- 


Possibly an alliance of this kind 


ugainst the schemes of France and England 


There can be little doubt, however, that 


As lookers on, we are interested in these 
international courtesies as evidence of an ad- 
vancing civilization, and believe most fully 
that if they were more frequent between the 
leading nations, many a desolating war and 
many a bloody field. would be avoided. God 
hasten the time when “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 








LATE 


Army of the Potomac. 


Mysterious movements in the Rebel Army in 
Virginia have been going on for some time in 
front of the Army of the Potomac, which have 
led to various conjectures as to Lee’s ultimate de- 
sign. The most general impression seemed to be, 
that he was retreating on Richmond, but some 
thought he was only manouvering to cover a 
flank movement on the Union army. The latter 
opinion seems to have proved the correct one, as 
the Rebels have made a flank movement upon 
Meade’s right wing which has obliged him to re- 
treat across the Rappahannock, where he now 
lies facing the Rebels, who are only half a mile 
from the south bank of that river. During the 
retreat, a portion of Meade’s cavalry and artillery 
under Gen. Kilpatrick, which had been sent out 
on a reconnoisance, was nearly surrounded by a 
portion of Ewell’s corps; but cut their way 
through and escaped with the loss, it is said, of 
only 150. Gen. Meade is said to have displayed 
good generalship in managing the retreat, and to 
have brought off all his guns and supplies.— 
What his loss in men was, is not stated. A gen- 
eral battle may take place at any time, as the 
Rebels are in strong force on Meade’s front. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

As far as returns have been received from these 
States, they indicate that the Republican or Union 
candidates for Governors, have been elected by 
large majorities. These returns, however, are 
only partial, and may be varied considerably 
when the full returns are in. 

Extensive Telegraph Improvement. 

The Utica Herald states that the New York, 
Albany and Buffalo Telegraph Company, having 
secured both sides of the Central Railroad, are 
building a second structure for three large gal- 
vanized wires, to enable them to meet the in- 
creasing demand for prompt transmission of the 
business offered them. One of these wires will 
connect Oswego direct with New York, having 
on it the cities of Syracuse and Utica. Another 
will connect the New England States with the 
Western, via Troy and Buffalo. This system is to 
be carried out until every important city has a 
wire of its own to the seaboard, and every small 
town in the State brought into connection by 
branches with central offices. Two wires will be 
devoted to business between New York and 
Buffalo and the West, and a wire set apart for 
Press reports, so as not to interfere with com- 
mercial business. These arrangements will give 
the means of transmitting three thousand messa- 
ges per day: . 

The North American Telegraph Association. 

The North American Telegraph Association, 
has been in session in New-York City. The as- 
sociation is composed of the following compan- 
ies: 

The American Telegraph Company. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company. 

The New York and Buffalo Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

The Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

The Southwestern Telegraph Company. 

The Montreal Telegraph Company. 

The Hvening Post says that “ resolutions were 
passed highly complimentary to Cyrus W. Field 
for his indefatigable labors in connection with 
the Atlantic Cable Company; and to Perry Mc 
D. Collins for his persistent endeavors to unite 
the two hemispheres, via Behring’s Straits and 
the Russian Possessions. Both of these great 
projects are now likely to be fairly tested, as the 
combined capital and ability of this powerful as- 
sociation will be at the service of these magnifi- 
cent enterprises.” 

Colored Schools at Nashville. 

The Nashville Union, in an article respecting 
the declaration that the emancipated slaves can- 
not take care of themselves, mentions these inter- 
esting facts : 

“We do not know of a better reply to this pi- 
tiful stuff, than to state the fact that amid all the 
excitement and extraordinary troubles of civil 
war, the black people of this city have been car- 
rying on no less than eight highly respectable 
schools which are attended regularly by some six 
hundred pupils. Of these schools, six are indi- 
vidual; the other two are under the management 
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North and two in South Nashville. The trustees 
and teachers are all ‘ American citizens of Afri- 
can descent ;’ no white person interfering in any 
wise. The government is in no way concerned 
in the affair.” 


An Attempt to Discover a Murderer by Photog- 
raphy. 

We believe it is one of Mrs. Southworth’s sf- 
ries in the New York Ledger, that represents « 
murderer as being convicted by a photograph of 
his victim's eye, upon the retina of which were 
pictured the features of the assassin. Similar ex- 
periments, we are informed, have been made in 
France with great success, and mysterious mur- 
ders unraveled through the instrumentality of 
Daguerre’s wonderful art. Notwithstanding we 
had heard of these strange things, we were still 
under the impression that “dead men tell no 
tales,” until a recent experiment has shaken our 
faith, and almost convinced us that though dead, 
men may yet speak. 


On Sunday forenoon, Mr. Adams, a photo- 
graphist of this city, at the solicitation of some 
gentlemen who had read of similar experiments 
in France, took his instrument and visited the 
scene of the late murder in German township.— 
This was some thirty hours after the murdered 
man had breathed his last. There was a great 
deal ot dust flying, and a great crowd collected, 
which materially interfered with the success oT 
the experiment; but notwithstanding these un- 
favorable circumstances, Mr. Adams succeeded in 
taking a tolerably fair “ negative.” Upon this he 
has been experimenting, and yesterday we were 
called upon to witness the result of the experi- 
ment. 

He had taken an ambrotype picture of the de- 
ceased, and then rubbed out everything but a sin- 
gle object, apparently in the center of the eye. 
This was placed under the ordinary magnifying 
glass. At the first glance the object appeared 
blurred and indistinct, but getting the proper 
focus, the outlines of a human face were at once 
distinguishable. The image was apparently the 
face of a man with unusually prominent cheek 
bones, long nose and rather broad forehead. A 
black moustache was plainly seen, and also the 
direction of the eyes, which seemed to be looking 
at some object sideways. One of the eyes was 
as clearly seen as the eyes in a common ambro- 
type or ferrotype. Some who examined the im- 
age thought the man of whom it seemed to be a 
resemblance, had a Roman nose, and also had on 
a cap. — Evansville (Ind.) Journal. 


THe Rosstans have established a post route 
between St. Petersburg and Pekin, which is tra- 
versed in two months and a half. Departures are 
made regularly twice a month. The vehicles em- 
ployed only tarry, as yet, letters, packages, and 
merchandize; but it is intended by and by to 
carry passengers also, A Greek chapel has re- 
cently been erected by. converted Chinese, not far 
from Pekin, where reijgious services have been 
performed. 


GENERAL SAxToN has issued an order affixing 
to all cotton raised in the Department of the 
South a Henin favor of the laborers upon the 
crop, to the full extent of the wages due them.— 
This lien will follow the cotton, even into the 
hands of bona fide purchasers, so long as it remains 
in the department; and no one can ship cotton 
out of the department without leave from head- 
quarters. Thus the freedmen wilt be entirely 
protected from attempts to wrong them. 

—Krening Post. 
Great Spectroscorpe.—The Chemical News 
(London) cont:ins a brief description of the most 
powerful spectrorcope ever construted and applied 
to the spectrum. It has nine prisms filled with 
the bisulphide of carbon, giving 2} inches aperture, 
with telescope of corresponding size. This instru- 
ment has established the following points :—that 
the lines of the solar spectrum are as innumerable 
as the stars of heaven; it shows distinctly ten 
timesas many lines as are given by Kirchoff in hia 
chart, and an infinitude of nebulous. bands just on 
the point of being resolved ; it proves that the cm 
incidences between the bright lines of the metallic 
spectrum remain permanent; and.it shows that 
many of the bands of the metallic spectra are 
broad colored spaces crossed by bright lines. 
—<Scientific American. 


George Sumner, brother of Senator Sumner, 
died in Boston on the 6th. inst., of. paralysis. 
He is said to have been:a man of brilliant in- 
tellect and rare culture—one of the best scholars 
in this country. He was, probably, more con- 
versant with European politics than any other 
man in America. 
op <> oe 

—An educate@ man ought to know three 
things: First, where he is—that is to say, 
what sort of a world he has got into; how 
large it is; what kind of creatures live in it, 
and how; what. it is: made’ of. Secondly, 
where he is going—that is to say, what chances 











with his own weapons, to plant cannon against 


cause to complain. 


of trustees. Three of them are in West, three in 


or reports there are of any other “world be- 
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sides this ; what seems to be the nature of 
that other world. Thirdly, what he had best 
do under these cireumstances—that is to say, 
what kind of faculties he possesses; what are 
the present state and wants of mankind; 
what is his place in society ; and what are the 
readiest means in his power of attaining happi- 
ness and diffusing it. The man who knows 
these things, and who has his will so subdued 
in the learning of them that he is ready to 
do what he knows he ought, is an educated 
man; and the man who knows them not, is 
uneducated, though he could talk all the 
tongues of Babel.— Ruskin. 





A Community Journal. 





Journalism.—‘I think you are too particular in 
your journal; it gives too many trivial and per- 
sonal details” says one of our home critics. Sup- 
pose we skip these homely daily incidents of 
building, music, labor, &c., which after all make 
up a considerable part of what we are interested 
in, and present instead a few reflections on the 
‘« Antiquity of Man,” “ Variations of Species” &c., 
which subjects have at present some students 
among us. We should in this way preserve our 
dignity and avoid the charge of egotistical tri- 
fling. But we have some doubt whether these 
would read as well in a Community Journal as a 
more local sort of a diary would. Some of our 
readers abroad urge the opposite criticism, and 
say that we should insert more details—give a re- 
pott of every mecting, mention letters and visit- 
ors more fully, &c. It is not always easy to ob- 
serve the exact boundary between what would 
appear egotistical and legitimate narrative. Then 
again we are not at liberty to touch upon matters 
however interesting, which would bring persons, 
and especially visitors and correspondents into 
unpleasant notice. There are curious develop- 
ments, and amusing and unexpected dramatic 


situations occuring under our eye from time to | 


time, in connection with these classes, which 
would afford quite a stock in trade for Sylvanus 
Cobb Jr. in search of material for a sensation 
novel, but which courtesy does not allow to pass 
beyond the limits of private confidence. It is 
evident that a Community, besides being a natu- 
ral home for Society, Learning and Art, is also a 
congenial ground for harmless romance. It will 
have all the elements of it, from Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
castle towers and forest ‘inclosed ruins, to G. P. 
R. James’s solitary horseman. The art of the 
journalist is to know what to touch and what to 
leave. 

Irregular Conveyance.—We regret to say, that 
about $50 worth of Diana Grapes have disap- 
peared from our vineyard by unfair means, but 
congratulate ourselves with the idea that things 
are so fixed now as to render such depredations 
less likely to occur in future. 

Friday Evening Music—The second concert 
took place this evening. Making allowance for a 
degree of rawness which attends the commence- 
ment of a new season, and a change of conduct- 
ors, the music, we believe, answered expectation. 

Lectures, &c.—The Saturday evening reading 
hour was occupied by a lecture from G. W. Noyes 
—subject the Parasitic Nature of Disease. Sun- 
day afternoon, an address was given by H. W. 
Burnham on the text, “Rejoice in the Lord al- 
ways, and again I say, Rejoice.” Asa book for 
public reading, Stanley’s “‘ Lectures on the Jew- 
ish Church” proves to be very interesting. 

Evening Topics—There has been in the eve- 
ning meetings this week a general renewal of ad- 
herence to Christ as our physician, and repudia- 
tion of uninspired Doctors and their medicines.— 
The attitude which the Community chooses to 
assume .on this subject is that expressed by the 
three Hebrew children when threatened by Neb- 
uchadnezzar for disobedience to his idolatrous 
dlecree: “ We are not careful *to answer thee, in 
this matter. If it be so, our God whom we serve 
is able to deliver us from the burning fiery fur- 
nace, and he will deliver us out of thy hand, O 
King. But if not, be it known wnto thee, O King, 
that we will not serve thy Gods nor worship the [med- 
ical systems and pretensions] which thou hast set 
up.” The late trials of the: Community have re- 
sulted in a decided increase of victorious faith, 
that makes us hard and skeptical toward the claims 
and terrors of the death Kingdom. The conse- 
quence is that the Diptheria tempest hes shrivelled 
up into an insignificant affair, whose remains 
among us do not attract much motice. Ice melted in 
the throat ( and thanks to a foreseeing Providence 
that led us last fall to increase our store of ice, we 
have an abundance of it), is found to be the best 
and so far as we can see the only rational specific. 
We expect in the present campaign te do morc 
than merely repulse the enemy: we hope to con- 
vert his retreat into a rout, and that in driving 
out Diptheria, some of the old chronic stagers of 
disease that have quietly bedded themselves a- 
«mong us, will go out with it—The sentiment was 
proposed one evening that in place of regarding 





Christ as a Physician, we should rather merge 
that part of his office in his character as a lover 
and friend, which was heartily responded to. 

LT Esprit du [ois,—Having occasion to pass an 
hour recently in a Lawyer's office, we whiled 
away the time by scanning the Library, of per- 
haps a thousand law-books, which filled shelves 
from floor to ceiling on two sides of the room. 
The titles on the backs indicated the subjects of 
the books of which we can remember but a few. 
There were volumes written on Evidence, on 
Procedure, on Jurisprudence, on Contracts, on 
Bailments, Digests, Reports, Decisions, School- 
law, Railroad-law, &c., &c. Here, said one, are 
the accumulated results of human wisdom and in- 
genuity applied to the adjustment of man’s rela- 
tions with his fellows, in matters of personal right 
and the settlement of the claims of mewm and tuum. 
W hat a monument of labor! What an amount of 
learned toil in dusty, cob-webbed rooms, and 
what continents of white paper, must this legal 
repository have cost! Then occurred to us how 
briefly the Great Master, in two sentences had dis- 
posed of the subjects which all this library 
was designed to elucidate. ‘“ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Can there be a better treatise than this on person- 
al right? And as to right of property the whole 
law library is cancelled by these eight words— 
“All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” Here is 
the true spirit of the law. 

Obvituary.—Adella D. Clark, aged 16 years, sis- 
ter of Henry and Arthur Clark, whose deaths 
were mentioned in recent numbers of our paper, 
died, Oct. 1st, of diptheria. 

ome 
Results of National Intercourse. 





The Christian Advocate, in a late article on the 
subject of free intercourse among nations, makes 
the following interesting remarks: 


One of the most certain fruits of this free 
intercourse among nations, is a mingling of 
races and blending of languages. In Suites, 
the distinctions which are now so marked be- 
tween the Greco-Latin, Teutonic, Sclavonic, 
Finnic, Turkish, and Celtic families will soon 
disappear, not only in consequence of the 
commercial intercourse which shall subsist 
among them, but also of intermarriages and 
immigration. So, when all the nations of 
the earth shall be brought into intimate in- 
tercourse, the distinctions between the Cau- 
easian, Mongolian, African, and Malay will 
gradually disappear, and these different vari- 
eties of the race regard each other as did their 
fathers when they floated together in the ark 
as members of the same family. We may 
see in the United States an illustration of 
what will soon be the condition of the whole 
earth. Here we find all the tribes, and kin- 
dreds, and nations, and peoples, as they ap- 
peared to John in Apocalyptic vision before 
the Lamb. 

As a result of this mingling, their distinc- 
tions are disappearing, their prejudices dissol- 
ving, and even their languages are melting 
into one. Under this process of fusion, we 
see a greater mental and physical energy ac- 
quired. This is the result of a well-known 
law, the violation of which weakens the aris- 
tocratical and monarchial families of the 
world. 
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Machinery ‘and ard Labor. 





Not such a great while ago our thread was 
spun between the finger and the thumb, and 
all our cloth woven in the clumsiest of hand 
looms. Now, by means of a spinning-jenny 
and weaving machinery, one person will make 
as much as two hundred yards of cloth ina 
day. Before the invention of the cotton gin, 
one person could not prepare one pound of cot- 
ton so easily as he can now prepare one hun- 
dred pounds. Our grandmothers could barely 
knit one pair of socks in a day; now, by means 
of a machine, one little girl can turn out a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of knitted materials in a 
day. A few years ago we were told it took 
seventeen men to make a complete pin ; 
now the machine is fed with the raw material, 
which isnot touched again until rolled up in 
papers ef pins. In Providence, R. I., there 
is to-day a machine that takes a strip of met- 
al from a-coil, and makes two hundred and 
thirty inches of delicate chain out of it in a 
day. The:metals are no longer worked by 
hand—a slow wearing process; they are 
shaved, sawed, bored, and hammered, with 
the greatest ease and accuracy, as if they were 
of the softest, pine. 

An instrument has been contrived and per- 
fected of exceedingly delicate powers, which 
measures the operations of mind itself—tells 
the exact time:it takes for a sensation from 
the finger'to reach the brain—two tenths of 
asecond! Go into a certain India-rubber 
store in New-York, and you will find a hun- 





dred different articles made of that one sta- 
ple—only a few years ago, good for nothing 
but to rub out marks and furnish active-jawed 
people something to chew. As wood gives 
out, coal pits are found everywhere. We 
begin to fear for lights with which to illumine 
our homes, and make all things cheerful ; 
when lo! oil is distilled from coal, and we 
even have streams of it spouting out of the 
ground for us to fill our lamps with! Coal 
tar, once regarded as useless, is now manu- 
factured into many different merchantable 
articles, some of them of great value.—Scien- 
tific American. 
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Pennsylvania State Agricultural College. 





A correspondent of the Hoening Post writing 
from Central Pennsylvania, gives the following 
interesting account of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and location : 

Center county boasts not only of coal 
mines, of iron pits, of foundries, mills, and 
of a fertile soil; it has another attraction for 
the visitor. About twelve miles from Belle- 
fonte, is the Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania, an institution in which | hope many 
hundreds or thousands of young men will in 
time learn to comprehend and to love the 
duties of a farmer’s life. 

Pennsylvania appears to have beaten her 
sister states in this erection of a farm col- 
lege. Almost every one of the free states 
has projected such an academy, but this one 
was the first to open, and is, so far as 1 know, 
nearly the only one open at this time. 

It has been laid out on a seale so large 
that this will be a detriment to its success 
for some time, I believe. The building is 
an immense pile, put up, | am sorry to say, 
with little or no attempt at architectural 
grace or effect, though it is placed advan- 
tageously. The builder was evidently a util- 
itarian of the first water ; he has not given a 
thought to ornamentation; and while one 
might forgive this, no one will ever forgive 
him for belittling the whole structure by a 
mean entrance, in the style of the usual door- 
ways of country schoolhouses. It is a pity 
that so much money as the building cost— 
over one hundred thousand dollars—should 
not have been employed with better taste.— 
As it now stands it will serve excellently— 
on the outside, at least—as a model to show 
students precisely what a school-house of any 
kind should not look like. 

When we came to explore the interior, 
which we did under the kind guidance of 
Professor David Wilson, the Vice President 
of the College, it appeared that here at least 
the structure was not without merit. Here, 
too, use has been looked after te the exclu- 
sion of ornament ; and effect is lost by too 
great and irregular subdivision of the space. 
But, at any rate, the ends for which the build- 
ing was designed have been closely kept in 
view, and there is no lack of room, or of ma- 
terial either, for instruction in the various 
branches of science which are and will be 
taught. Nor has the important matter of 
ventilation been forgotten in the numerous 
dormitories, halls and study rooms. 

It may give you but little notion of the 
size of the building if I tell you that it is two 
hundred and thirty-four feet of front, and 
that the center is one hundred and thirty feet 
deep. You will get a more definite notion 
of its size when I tell you that it is intended 
to accommodate some five hundred students, 
all of whom will live entirely in the building; 
and that it has besides, the proper number 
of dormitories, all the requisite halls, lecture 
and recitation rooms, museums, laborato- 
ries, &c. 

THE COLLEGE FARM, 

The college buildings stand in the midst of 
four hundred acres of as fine and fair-lying 
land as [ever saw. In all these broad fields 
there is probably not an acre of waste. Two 
hundred acres were given to the state, for the 
college, by General James Irvin, now dead, 
whose family still live near here; and two 
hunded more were purchased, On this land 
the students will .acquire a practical know}- 
edge of farm operations. By the rules every 
scholar must labor three hours every day out 
doors; and it is found that this work does not 
disturb them from their studies. The whole 
number of students are arranged in gangs or 
details, each detail taking three hours in turn. 
Besides this, sub-details milk the cows, attend 
to and feed the cattle and horses, and perform 
such other duties of the farm as cannot be 
made part of the regular day’s work. 

There is a large and fine vegetable garden 
and a nursery, besides large stables, barns 
and other outhouses needed on a place of four 
hundred acres, intended to be a model farm. 
The land is kept in magnificent order; end 





the returns so far have been very satisfactory. 
I was told that last year the one hundred stu- 
dents in attendance raised more than enough 
wheat to supply the bread of the estabilish- 
ment, and no doubt the sleek kine furnish a 
liberal share of the butter used, besides miflk, 

In time there will be hot-houses and other 
helps to a knowledge of gardening. For the 
present, the machinery of the college is searce- 
ly yet in working order. The great building 
has just been completed; the rubbish of the 
builders is not yet cleared away from the 
vicinage, and the carpenters still have pos- 
session of many of the lower rooms. 


THE COURSE AND STUDIES. 


The course is laid out for four years, and 
pupils who have mastered the common 
school studies can enter the lower class. | It 
is intended that those who are graduated 
shall possess a good knowledge of English 
literature, and of mathematics and chemistry, 
in their application to the farmer’s life and 
duties, together with such special studies as 
botany, geology, animal and vegetable physi- 
ology, surveying and engineering. Buys are 
not admitted till sixteen years of age. The 
year has but one term, and the vacation is 
of two months, and in the winter, when farm 
operations are impossible. The entire ex- 
pense, for the term of ten months, books and 
clothing excepted, is one hundred dollars. 
The students rise at six, and breakfast at half 
past six, all the year round. 

I was told that almost every free state was 
represented on the muster-roll of students; 
and was glad to hear that a yonng New York- 
er is counted among the most promising of 
his class, both in out-door work and in his 
studies. This is especially creditable to him 
because he was brought up in a city, and is 
getting here his first taste of rough work, 
Some grumblers complained to me that the 
farmers do not patronize the college to a 
great extent, but that a considerable propor- 
tion of the pupils are sons of merchants and 
professional men in the larger cities. 1 do 
not know if this be so; but I hope it is. 
There are no castes in this country; and there 
is no particular reason why the sons of far- 
mers should become farmers or the sons of 
lawyers lawyers. On the contrary, I believe 
the country will be greatly benefited if ‘a 
considerable proportion of the young men 
born in cities take to country life and avoca- 
tions; and every farmer complains, on the 
other hand, that his boys all want to go to 
the city. A little fresh blood will not hurt 
the farming community, especially if it is ac- 
companied with capital. So that I hope the 
merchants and professional men of Pennsyl- 
vania have their eye on this Agricultural col- 
lege, and will be counted among its best pat 
rons, 

The college is placed on a tolerably high 
table-land,:and from the summit of’ the build- 
ing you get a magnificent view, which alone 
is worth the journey hither. A mountain 
spur lies just opposite in front, and curves 
somewhat abruptly to an end some miles 
away,as may be gathered from the local 
name of this immediate district, which is 
called “ End-of-the-mountain.” This range 
separates two rich and beautiful valleys, the 
Nittany, and Penn’s Valley, and you look 
fur into these vales on miles of fair acres and 
comfortable farm-houses. The greater part 
of the farmers in this part of the country are 
of German descent; German—or rather 
“Pennsylvania Dutch”—is spoken every- 
where: and the solid qualities of these old 
German farmers appear everywhere. You 
can tell one of their places at a glance by the 
enormous barn, carefully kept, and often fan- 
cifully built, near which—sometimes behind 
and out of sight—stands the little insignifi- 
cant dwelling-house, perhaps a log cabin, in 
which the farmer and his family live. 
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Tue Sense or Toucs—The extreme delica- 
cy to which the sense of touch may be breught 
by practice often receives curious illustrations. 
One of the best known is the ability of the 
blind to read raised letters; and in one case, 
when the sense of touch by the pulp ofthe fin- 
gers had been much reduced by an injury, ‘the 
sufferer learned to read by applying her lips 
to the letters, It is said that in counting rapid- 
ly aroll of bank-notes, a clerk in the,bank of 
England will be able to detect a eounterfeit 
note by the touch alone, which no examina 
tion by an ordinary individual could distin- 
guish from a genuine note even were he aware 
that it was forged. 











LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE AOKNOWLEDGED.— 
C. P. Loomis; Frederick Kromer; Robert J. 
Wright; J. J. Franks; Lurancia Kneeland. 
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